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At an aliimnl banquet In 18 71 the future President of the 
United Statoa James A. Garfield wished to honor the legendary leader 
of Williams College, Mark HopklTis. "The ideal college," Garfield 
declared 5 ''Ib Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and a student on 
the other. Garfield -s rainark illuitrates the Integrated concept 
of education embodied in the 19th century liberal arts curriculum of 
America's schoDls and colleges. For the student facing hin) on 
Garfield's nie taphor leal log^ Mark Hopkins was the college* Like 
a bee with pollen, his mind collc-cted knowledge , digested it, related 
it and spread It before his pupils Since Hopkine was not a special^- 
ist, since the object of hla instruction was to produce what the 19th 
century called a '^^ell ^rounded*' Individuals the aim of his teaching 
could not help but be integrated ^ general education. 

This, of couraei was the goal of the classic liberal arts cur- 
riculum that Willianis and the other colleges of the early 19th 
century featured* The point of going to colle ge--^and the same could 
be said of praparatory echools of the tinie---was to develop the broad 
catholic outlook characteristic of a learned individual. Inspired 
by the English universities , especially Oxford and Cambridge, 
Anierlca's early colleges were not vocationally oriented. Their pur- 
pose was to train mtnds and build character, not to teach apecific 
skills or bodies of specialia:ad knowledge. One studied mathematics, 
for €Kaniple, to learn how to r#ason logically, not to become a mathe-^ 
tnatlcian* One read literary clasiies to refine taste and acquire 

*Friderlak Rudolph , The ACTer ican College and University: A Hlstor 
(Nev York, 1962), p. 243. ^ — 
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wledom. Nobody at that time expected a 500 page dissertation on the 
stgnlflcancG of the bow of Odysseus. 

The product of this educational program might best be styled a 
•'gentleman" (and before 1865 when Vassar opened its doors almost all 
college students were men). He wag articulate in writing and in 
speaking j and was comfof table In at least one foreign language. He 
was at home in the world of quantity and measurements but his flexitale 
mind also appreciated beauty in fornix sound and color. He knew a 
good deal about the world of nature j but also about the world of man, 
Ftrin of conviction and clear in his values, the liberally educated 
man' did not hesitate to apply his learning to the problems of his 
society. Indeed a society of broadly educated citizens j In the 
Jeffersonian moldj t^as a prlniary goal of this I9th century educational 
endeavor* Such persotis could make the reasoned decisions on which 
the successful future of the republic depended, *• 

Doesn't that composite of the well-rounded college graduate of 
say, the 18303, resemble quite remarkably what we today refer to aa 
an ''environmentally lite^ate'^ ind iv id ua I ? So wha t hsppened? Why 
is Environmental Education currently a reforming influence trying 
to get a foot In the door of the American house of learning Instead 
of being its cnost honored guest? The answer, quite clearly, Is that 
educational Ideals changed after the Civil War, The cause of the 
change was the infulence of the Germanic university. 

In sharp contrast to the liberal arts collegeij the universities 
that rose In the United States in the last third of Che 19th century 
adopted a fragmentad or riductlonist approach to education. Their 
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niethod was to rcdu ce the pie of knowledge to ever narrower allces 
and to probe to unprecedented depths beneath the crust, "Research" 
becarne the new academic god, its object yaB the extension of knowl" 
edge, and its haLlmark was the Ph.D* 

UndeniabLyj the Germanic model of education was enormously 
eKCitlng, KiiowlGdge vas not Just being transmitted from one end 
of the Mark Hopkins' log to the others it was being created , When 
Dartmouth-graduate George Ticknor traveled to Germany in 1815 he 
was astonished to find professors at the University of Gottingen 
working e Igh teen-^hoiir days in the library and laboratory* The Mr. Chips 
Image of a teacher was totally shattered for Ticknor forever* He 
reiTiained in Europe to become the first American to receive a Ph,D, 
andi in 1819* returned to a profesBorshlp at Harvard, Ticknor tried 
to reorient Harvard's Liberal arts curriculum toward the Germanic mode, 
but he remained a prophet without much honor given prevailing edu- 
cational asaumptions in the United States. 

There ware* of course, excellent reasons for American education 
to hitch Itself to the German academic star* Knowledge was proliferating 
at a breathtaking rate. Those who did not specialiEe Increasingly 
found themselves without anything significant to say about complex 
subjects* A i ingle mlad j even that of Mark Hopkins ' j could not pQS= 
sibly contain evirythlag society needed Co know. Progress depended 
on specialization. This was the message emanating from Gottingen, 
Bonn, Berlin, ielpglg, Paris and the other European' centers of'higher 
learning. 

One of Che first American educators to see the writing on the 
icademlc wall Charles W. Eliot whoae long tenure as preiident 
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of Harvard began In 1869* ElloU was the prime mover in transforming 
Harvard from a college into a bona fide university. His tool was the 
"elective system**. Under Eliot's program. Harvard undergraduates no 
longer had to take the prescribed curriculum considered essential 
for a well-rounded education, Instead, they could pick and choose 
from a widening array of increasingly specialised offerings. They 
could, as the new term put it, ''major" in a disctpllne. Other sub^ 
jecti were excluded from their degree requirements. 

The impact of Charles W, Eliot and the "elective system'* on 
Harvard were striking. When Eliot's term aa president began, the 
institutidn had only sixty faculty members. Forty years later the 
sixty had increased to bIk hundred! The division of knowledge into 
finer and finer specialtzat tons required more and more special is ta. 
The advent of *^dapartments" and their mitoais Into more departments 
is another way to gauge the change the university ideal brought* In 
the old-time college there had been no academle dapartments, A 
prafessor simply was a faculty member of the col lege | the new order- 
ing saw the sciences veer sharply from the humanities. Both stood 
apart from the social studies. Departmentalisation occurred within 
these academic territories. And the process of division and separ- 
ation continued. In the case of the University of Chlpago, the 
Department of Biology became five departments* Zoology 3 Botany ^ 
Anatomy, Neurology and Physiology. Thisj of course, meant five new 
chairman^ five more profeaaorial hierarchies and the intensification 
of competitive academic terrltorallty . . Other fields experienced 
the same mitosis. Departments of Political Economy btcame Departments 
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of History, Departments of Political Sciences Depar tments of Economics 
and Departrnents of Anthropology, Departments of Language became 
Departments of German, Departments of French, Depar ttnen ts of Spanish. 
Even within the proliferating departments , apecialigation drove per- 
sons and knowledge apart. The expert on the history of GGrman foreign 
policy in the 18th century had little to say to the historian of the 
Woodrow Wilson administration; the^ professor who had devoted twenty 
years to the study of a pine tree funjus found little in common with 
a colleague down the hall whose speciality was urinary malfunction in 
cat tie , 

A natural concomitant of these changes was a rapid increase In 
the percentage of Ph.Ds. on college and univers Ity faculties . In 
1884 Harvard could count only nineteen holders of the Doctorate 
among 189 faculty members. The University of Michigan had six Ph,Ds. 
on a faculty of eighty-height. Twenty years later it was virtually 
impossible to obtain a professorial appointment at either of these 
Institutions without the Ph,D, By this time the American university 
was a reality thanks to the work of men like Harvard's Charles W. 
Eliot, Andrew D* White at Cornell ^ Daniel Coit Oilman at Johns Hopkins 
Unlveraityi Stanley Hall of Clark and Chlcago'a Wtlliani Ralney 
Harper. Presidents like these burled, but did not quite kill, the 
old liberal arts tradition* 

The products of the university system, particularly at the 
graduate level, were minds that knew more and more about less and 
less* Publishing and promotional criteria contributed significantly 
to this process of ever^flner honin|. Books and articles were 
published because they offered something new that could stand 
the test of rigorous criticism. The narrower the subjects the 
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greater the chance of mastery. SCudants who desired to Integrate 
knowLedgo or work on the breadth rather than depth projects were advised 
to becomG more "professional" which meant mcire specialiEedp Librariee 
filled with narrow, technical atudiea unrelated to each other or to the 
problems of the day. The Renaiesance manj with his wide-angle vision 
became the subject of derision as a dilettante. 

Consider j as an example of the effect of university tratningj the 
author's own professional development. In high school I was simply a 
student, but soon after entering college lidvisers urged me to think about 
focusing my attention on either the humanities^ social studies, or 
sciences. Later 1 was obliged to choose a major: history. By my 
senior year, "history" became "American history". At the Master's 
level J 1 concentrated on American Social and Intellectual History, but 
my Ph.Di dissertation involved a small corner of that field- American 
attitude toward national parks and wilderness. Further apecla llaa t ion 
found me studying Yosemite National Parkj then one part of it ( the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley where a dam was constructed), and finally the 
history of the Hetch Hetchy controversy between 1908 and 1913! At 
this point the profession deemed my research worthy of publication* 
1 was a big fish in a very, very small pond. Six years of effort had 
brought me to a position where I could talk about my subject to hardly 
anyone cKcept myself. Still, no one had ever walked these scholarly 
trails before; I was proud of adding my brick to the pile of knowledge. 
That was the frustrating ambivalence of the university system, 

The implications of such a systam for Environmental Education are 
unequivocal. No one with professional ambitions in a university or in 
advanced secondary education would dar«& to dabble in a subject as general 
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as "envtroninen t'N Stanching out from the pyramid of increasingly- 
refined scholarship p instead of climbing It to the rarefied upper 
levels, vas tanta.nioumt to academic suicide in the German inspired 
American university* 

Even as university Ideals rose to dominance In American education, 
rebellion against th^m began. Environmental education- s roots lie in 
this new wave of educational philosophy. Actually, it was a conservativ 
reform^^ aimrad at resivOring aomething of the integrated liberal arts 
perspective submerged by the acadeinic specialisation of the half 
century following th^ Civil Mar. 

' Because the establiahed colleges and universities were often hard 
to charige, soma reCortti endeavors ±ook place at new institutions* Reed 
Gollege In Oregon opened its doors in 1912, Its curriculum deempha-^ 
slEed departmenta tti favor of a broad liberal arts approach to learn- 
ing. In 1921 Antloch College in Ohio launched its eKperimental work- 
study prograni. this praQtlcalj problem-oriented course of study antic- 
ipated several aspact^ of environmental education* Florida's Rpllins 
College was reorganised in 1926 with the explicit purpose of implecient ing 
the Socratlc Ideal of the complete man. Its etudent teacher ratio of 
ten to one j alchough not quite a two-person log, was also reminiscent 
of the old-tima llliiiral arts college. 

The older campu^is also felt the winds of academic reform. Colum- 
bia, which I undeir tb^ Xeadership of Seth LoW| became a leading American 
university in the l^t# l9th century j went the other direction in 1919 
with its "Great Booka*^ program. Its purpose was to expose students to 
a core ef man'^ bn^t wtsdotn, Columbia's "Contemporary CivillEat Ions" 
courses, a requlrewi^tt of all undergraduates » had the same Intent. The 
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asaumptian was that no one coLtld clalin to ba educated unless lia had 
encountered the great thinkers and great Ideas of the collGcttvo human 
endeavor. Robert M, Hutchins p the iconoclastic Chancellor of the 
Unlveroity of ChicagOj launched a altntlar attack on voca t iona 1 ism , 
empirlclam^ and spec la 1 iza t ion Lu the 1930^. In their places he pro^- 
posed an almost; niedieval curriculum of prescribed courses in la^^lc, tha 
QlaBalcB and rhetoric. 

It was Harvard 4 however, that struck the heaviest blow against 
the trend toward spec lal iga t Ion and isolation. The same Inatitution 
whose adoption of the elective system in 1B69 did so much to launching 
the^ university movement turned at^ay from its implications in 1945 with 
a report entitled General Education In a Free Society , Ita purpose 
was to roL&tovBf at least partially and at the undergraduate level, the 
liberal arts ideal the concept of knowledge as a body of intagratcd 
thought and valuas that defined the educated man,. General Education, 
as It vas insCituted at Harvard in the late lg40s, required all students 
regardless of their major to take courses in each o£ the three broad 
categories* the hunianltiesi natural sciences and social studies* 

General Education was a deliberate retreat from the tendency of the 
Germanic university ideal to compar tnientali2e knowledge. It ^ould , in 
a sense, force scientists to read poetry and require poets to become 
familiar with the goals and methods of science. Significantly * Harvard's 
adoption of General Education came directly on the heels of a striking 
axaniple of the limitations of tunn^l-vii ion knowledge^ the unleashing 
of the power of the atom and its use in August 1945 in the devastating 
boiablng of the Japanese cities of Hlroshitna and Nagasaki, The intallectual 
Impaat of the atomic bombs was also intense. Thoughtful psople realised 
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t\m Irony oC sciGntiflc success. Wltat iTuiiiy regarded as tb^* 1ium*an 
tnlnd's greatest triumph in thnoretlcal and appl led pliys Ics rGSultcd 
In tlie ins tanCaneoue iniirder of more human beings (80,000) than ever 
before in hlstciry. The conclusion could not ba avoided r science* > 
lificl 1 lu{:rMj wit h eihlcri! ntul humanitarian influence?) » could be nKiii*ti 
greatcnt problem rather than hlo groatcst blooslng. 

It would be unfair, o£ courBc , to lay tho entire blatno for Hiro- 
slilma and Nagasaki at the feet of academic specialisation, but many 
felt: that the un ive re it ly ' s rejectiou of integratedi knowledge crcntod 
^ climate oi opinion in which atomic bombs could be made and dropped 
by persona of f r ighteningly narrow expertise. General Education was 
-an attempt to educate minds which could realise and avoid the liabilttiee 
of the scientific method while enjoying its benefits, 

The roots of Environmental Education lie in the samo era and 
inetitallty as the beginnings of reaction against the university Ideal, 
A& early as 1891 Wilbur Jackman's Natur e Stud y for the Coinmon Schools 
laLinched a nature study movement which took etudenta outdoors explore 
Bti indivisible environment with an lnt0grated academic approach* Out- 
dooT Education, as it was called by theortsta such slb L,B* Sharpe and 
Julian Smith in the 1920s, had a very similar purpose* The dlsection 
of a frog or the study of soils in a laboratory usually had very little 
relation to the total context in which such things occurred. In the 
outdaoTSj however, it was Imposalble hot to see this context and, inci- 
dentally ^ to see the interrelationship of frogs and soil. Nature 
Study and Outdoor Education forced an appreciation of the multiplicity 
of factors that the classroom tended to isola te , Know Ledge was inte- 
grated by an integrated environaent* 

The "Dust Bowl'' mentality of the 1930s gave rise to Conservation 
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Education, its prinmry objact; waa lu flwakon Amaricans Co GnviiranmL*tita 1 
problems and the impprtance oC couaervlng various natural rtteources, 
BecauBe ConSGrvatlon Education focuriod on jptoblems which thGmsulvGs 
were products oC many intcrrGlaf^Hl factors^, atudents cKposad to such 
pro^^rnmH purBued a move integratud lyarniu^ program, CLcarly such an 
approach ran counter to prevailing acadomla theory as it filtered dov7ii 
fiom the universities into colleges and ecliools. 

As it developed In the late 1960s, Envltonmnnta 1 Educntlon 
continued the same basic questioning of th^ reductionist and compart^ 
mentallzed approach to teaching and learning. The lowest common 
denominatot of the many varieties and levels of Environinenta 1 Education 
is a multldisciplinary , problem-oriented approach. Seen in the light 
of the present diacusaion, such now-cllchad words carry new connotations 
To be multidiseiplinary, or some would say '^interdisciplinary". Is to 
go directly against the grain of the last century of the mainetreaTii of 
American education. It is to avoid the reductionist pyratnid ands Instead 
to reach out at a low level to other pyramtda^ other discipllnas* A 
mul tldiicipl inary approach also means rejection of the idea that knowl- 
edge is dtvided into so many pidgeon holes and that extending knowledge 
means reaching back further and further into the holes, 

A problem-orientation, the other lo^g^c common denominator of 
Environraantal Education, also insures an Integrated approach to 
knowledge. Just understanding why an alrahed la polluted, for instance, 
demands a knowledge of chemistry and metex'oiogy but. also, as one probes 
for mora basic causes, of politics, aconowlcs^. Intellectual history and 
the ethical and raliglous systems of a culturfe* The polluted air's 
affact on the environment makas the full Mtige of biological and haalth 
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s^l^ncas relevant^ S olv^ i^g an air' pcllutlofi pcoplem necessitates the 
liiViplv^^inriet of Um, education, flannlngand conimsJnlc^tioti * The eiivtron- 
mcftC, after all, ts Indivisible j bo mmt tea #tudy. The focui on 
p3obl&tns cues actoas Jls^lplinaty liiiis, 

A^gainst this bicigr^ucid it easier to und^t^tand yhy Environ- 
tti«ncal Eiuo^ticsn should fc^ underacood as ^ fnumdl^cipltiiary p^oeegs 
rather ttkan^a iisdpl im iti ItselC Rightiy ^ee^j Envlronmetital Educa- 
tiort d 00^ tio£ oonipete wttth ov tepiae* blol&g^, economics or political 
aclenaap It 1^, ir^thmt^ k way o£ brlnglii^ th^ia and other appropirlate 
diaeipliriai to baa.r t sivirDnmentaL problips. gnvlronrntnital Education 
actp Like arm uiobre Ua ov^t thi ^eade«ilc QCmfflualty ; Ic draws upori tht 
disciplirtea as niaded * ^Ichougb fraqu^ntly contused and resented as 
suehi Jay-lronm^nta 1 KdUQ^tton Is not a dl^cipLln^ in the saiisa that 
Erigllsliand phy^ilas aire dl^ctplinei, %t is a oat?al.yst oi diselplines, 
Ttai ln^l\r idiaal pra cti €loin^ir of ©nv ir^J^manta 1 sducsacion may lometlniea 
CQfttrltuti Erom the p^rs pQcttvt of se\?aral disctpltnaa* But given the 
bsiadtli of ^n^f^romnianttal pifoblawis an4 the mmy subjects Involved In 
tlii^ir joL uttoa he i^lll Itiv^rlabXy Mm to f^lL b^ol^ pii spaclalizedl 
a^pattlse. Thfe iittpQr«an^ potiit U that tfce en-Vtroti^eTital student or 
t^achai' kno^s \^hat quest ioc^i to agk and ts v^hoio diraat thtm, Hs 
also ksioyi h.DW to Int^rp^et t\m answers a«d Itt tsharo iato the Jig-saw 
pu^^U of ati^vlr onm^nt^l problem solving* Tha nml apealality of Environ- 
mental Ednicatton ts s^nthea is » CDiieartiad ha i-s with a complQ^c, in- 
divisible atwlr onni<nt , tha iavtiroafnarta^l sduoa tor' deale constantly 
wAth tti@ int err €la tionshSps atid ltitQifda;acid#nQ ia^ o£ the various dls-- 
ciplines, A« f unctlOE^Si ap tc sptiik,ai an fi^clofgiat* o f t\m aeadamle 
aomffitinltjr # h r« 
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Invlrcnmerital Educfttlon might alio ba viewed as purpQseful 
Ganeral Edtieatlon, If it l$i thm principal defeet of ths Geiieral Ed- 
ucation idea Is correQted, We Iconic as Genaral Educatian was in 1945 
as a way of finding raliefi from ths parallal pits oi Iragmcnted 
knowledgei It had obvious shortconLiiga. Tha ehlef of thae«p and the 
bana of thGusands of undatrgrad hiatal i ^as that thara seemed '*nc point'* 
to studying^ may ^ Shakespeara if you %?ar€ a Chasilitry major or astrcnoiny 
if you vBtm majoring in lltitorj?. Attd , in truth> tha qomplatnt was 
Justified^ The proponets of G^nai^al Education rastad eontcnt with 
maraljr gatting a dagrae of faraadth back into thm currlculuin, Thmy did 
not daf€nd Ganatal Eduaatlon other than In the vagua cliehas of the 
W€ll-rownded roixid* Actually^ in a vicious clrQlSi thay oreatad many 
of tha same rasontnanta that the old llbaral arts ourriculusi fDaterad 
,whan studicits of tha ISSOs v^ndsrad why they had to study ILatln and 
thaolagy . 

Envlronmantai EducattoR to thi rcacual Becausa of Its multldls- 
€ ipl inary approach to actual ptobloins It prcvidas abundant and grapliiG 
raascns for ^idc-rang ing i integratad kno^^Ledga, Moraovar) tha problama 
of concern are not aontri\red and •*acftdamla"; rathar they ara among the 
most vital facing contampsraty elvlligatlan , No thoughtful parson can 
honaatly ask, '-Vhy study about nuclaar anargy?*^ whan^ as a votar, ha ia 
balng callad upon to naka daelgions about this subjact that ^ay wall 
prova the nnost consaquantlal ot his lifetime Bnvlronmantal EducatlDns 
to conie right to th& point i provldQa tha parsuaaiva ratlonala for broad, 
intagratad aduoation that Qanai^al Education Laokad* 

fha Oan«ral Bducatlan IdeAl ean easily bo oonvartad to Environ-^ 
santaL Eduoatloii, It is an unimaginaciv@ teaahar Indeed who oannot 
find ^ayi flndiitK nast of ths tfubjeocs he wlshts to taaoh In tha 
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broad atea of naan^cnv Iroiinient telattonsv^ And relating the sciences , 
©r social atudles, or hunianlttes t*o Teal-llfi tiivlroninenta 1 problems 
ts a ptrfict vay of |l\ftng thti© cat^gorlea of kno^^lidgi meanings 
Importaiice and oKolteniant to nilnda that ailght otherwise apkp "l^hat's 
the politt?'* Woleeular strueture, to take Just otit tnitanac^ niay not 
b€ vary attract Ivi If It la preaatitid to General Education atudtnte 
obliged by eolligi requlritnent to take a courii In the physical 
sclenaes. But if eiolaaulat struQture ver^ taught In conriiccion with 
potiiit laHy-dls-astifDus dieturbanca of thi oscnc layer of the upper 
atinoaphere by fYeori raUaeed trom aeroiol aars like the student 
used that morntlug, there is aompelllng rationale for the study. Serious 
science or serlcag hurnanitleSj for that matter i ean be inuck In the 
back door by the lrBa|tnatlve envlroiitiaenttti educator* The result la 
essentially the same as that of General Education; invir onmentaL 
Education just provldei the spootiful of sugar* 

FantasiEing about the proapects of Environmental Education as 
the novp purposafuL Genaral Educatlotii I QecaslonaLly muBH on the pro- 
spect of a core of else superb courses In Environmental Educatton* I 
Iniaglne these six courses required i as part of a revamped General 
Education programi of every college graduatu* I aae them taught through 
exteaslpn, night and summer schools to t^ery elamantary and secondary 
teacher and to many adults. When 1 really get Into the fantaay I see 
Congreai adjoutntng for a year so that e^ary inamler oan take the 
sequence, The atrvantc result is that ratnbov end cf an environmentally 
literate elttzenry- -a society aapabla of structuring Its rilatlonahlp 
i^lth the envrlonmenl In a responsible nanaer for the lcn| termi Here 
is th« fuLHllBisnt c£ the Jaffatsonlan dreaa of an eduMted oltlianryp 
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biit, given modern priorities, recait as an environmentally educated 
cttiEanry capatle ot maktiig the decisions on vhlch the futurs of the 
republie hangs today j^.v.t as it did In Jefferaon's time. The advan- 
tages of GsnaraL Educatloti are %^idely recognized; the challenge is 
to prove that Envlr onmental Education General Eduaatlon and to have 
it rtcognlEad as a necessary prerequtatte for effective par t ictpat ion 
in today's aoclety* 

Crystal balls are siibjict to shatterltig tut possibly worth a fe^ 
aoticludiEig comitjents * Envlronniinta 1 Education i^ilLj In the f uture s face 
Several problem^) capable cf destroying or at least severely altering its 
raissicn, One pitfall that must be avoided is aaadtinic isola tionistn « 
It is possible for Envlroniiiental Iducation Ln secondary or higher 
acadenilc lavals to build for itself the eame kind of dlsclpllnaty 
Qocoon that tn theoiry It sfteks to break do\^a, 1 have argued that 
Environinen tal Education is not a discipline, bat rather a ffulttdisciplinary 
process that uesa many disciplines. As suchj tt must maintain « broker 
position on the campus-^-utilig ing j but not competing vlth * the tradi- 
tional disciplines* Vhtla a core of Enifir ontnental EdueatlQn faculty 
is certainly necessaryp it ^ould be a mistake to build an Environmental 
Education empire that turns its back on colleagues in other f teids * 

The pliglit of Black Studies on nany campuses is a drama tie v^arning 
to Envixoniiiental Studies programs. Originally Intended to integrate 
the study cf the Afro -American experience into the ourrtculum, many 
Black Studies progr^raa have evolved Into isolated units taught by and 
fcr Black parsons. Instead of Enaklng tha Black aKperlance a oampus^ 
wide QOi\airai such an approach fragments and isolataSi Black Studies 
ptog^ams seek suppoErt for offering their own courses ia history or 
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wuelc rather than using faculty reaQurces in those departments. In 
some situations deciandi extend to Che abaurd end of demanding coursei 
in Black BtQlogy and Black Chtralstry. What-s Black Chemistry? perhaps 
a kind of alcheniy? The point is, that ai Environmental Edueation be- 
cooiea more aucceisfulj It will be increasingly difficult to resist 
the sanie kind of ipecialiaatlon and empire building that fragmented 
curriculura under the universtty system, - - 

Another challenge Envlronniental Education must lace in the futuia 
is ateBMnlng thi gradual erosion of environmental studies into Environ-- 
tnantal sclencs > At the University of California at Santa Barbara out 
progratn is called **EnvtrontnentaI Studlei'S abbreviated ESj and it is 
remarkable on how roany tonguei and typewrlteri it comes out "Environ- 
mental Science"* The slip may be a bit Freudian, The sciences^ of 
course j play a major role in any program in Environmental Educationj 
but only one role. To address any environmental problem at its root 
is to deal with the fundamental cause — man and his ideas, mind -pollution 
This takes the course of study far from the sciences. And so* perhaps 
threa times a day, I eKplalnas patiently at I can why we call our 
prograrn "Environmental Studies" and not "Environmental Science" and 
vhy the dlffarence la important. 

To approaQh this problem another way^ the humamities and social 
studies have a future respons Ibtlity to make their subject areas 
meaningful and relevant tq Environmental Education* As yetj philosophy, 
rallgious studies^ Englishi art, history and anthropology have not 
amerged vary far from their tentg despite the indisputable contributions 
they eoulcl make to Environmental Education, And these disciplines 
must i^ot sulk in those tents i Kraitlng for Environmental Education to 
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big them to etnergSi ^hey musE take the offehsiva and prove their worth, 
I anticipate more and more humaniets developing the confidence and the 
public reeponstbil Ity that will lead them further fro© the ivory 
to^er and cLosiT t« the Environmental Education endeavor. 

Despite Its maaifold organisational d if f Icult l#s ^ 1 think the future 
for Envlronnental Iducatlon lita in the teain approach* The eoncept 
of a Renalssanca snvironBisntal man is siinply not realistic given the 
cotnplexity of enviranrnental problains. The environmental iducatorj 
like the environrnsntal probleni'-aolver , must sharpen his ability to 
utilize ixpextisa , His challenge is to marehall the experts who know 
a lot about thoae tnetaphcrlcal trees into a team that can understand ' 
the forest. No one pereoti can possibly amass enough knowledge about 
enough subjects to meet the need of ordering man-envlronniint relations 
for long-terTO harmoay* Of courie, this applies more to anvtronthenttf 1 
research than it does to teaching. In some Instructional situations 
it may be possible for a single mind to synthesize the appropriate 
knowledge. But I believe that in the future there will be decreasing 
chanaes of this oecurrtng luccessf ully * Teammateii with ipeciallzed 
knowledge p will be needed. 

On t^^^level of gradiiate teaching and reaearch I see little 
future role for Envtronroerital Education as we currently understand it* 
Teacher traliilng Is lomechlng elee^ but Masters and Doctorate work 
nust continue to Involve the graduate student in a speciality. A 
phsDi in anvlronmental BtudleSi like one in music, wight be granted , 
but the assuniptlon is always that some speclallEed skill was developed. 
No musician plays every lnitrument-^-«at least not well. But I do look 
for the spiclallstp of the future, unlike those of the Oermanlc 
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untvtrslty, to presewe a catholic view that recogniEes the Importance 
of other speaial Itiea* The vital importanca of broad Environmental 
Education trattilng at ths aecondary and undergraduate levelii before 
the specialisation tateiS places la obvious. 

One exceptton to thli tendency is the poistblltty of graduate 
vork in anvironmecital impact asiaiSTnetit * Our society is in deiperate 
need of what might be called "certified environmental aceountants" , 
Sueh persons could utlllzie the tools created by the state and federal 
lav^s requiring envtronTneatal impact gtatements far more effectively 
than the preserit crowd poorly trained preteaders who conduct most 
impact assessmentSi Envlrcamental Edunation would reach its zenith 
In the work of this nev breed of prof eislonala ; it is a goal worth 
i*orklng towards on the graduate level. 

In BUTOj Invironmental Education of the future must wend Its way 
between the scllla of fragoiented knowledge as deified by the university 
and the charibdls of purpo^elesa General Education that verges on 
dilettantism. To do this Environmental Education must become a cat-^ 
aiyst of disciplinary knovledge* It must find a way of compromising 
bstwgan the leg of Kark Hopkins and the German-inspired university. 
There is a place for each In the future of Ainerican Education and 
EaviifDiimental Education as the neW| purposeful General Education has 
the beat chance of leidtng us toward such a future. 
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